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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 


WASHING FRUIT TREES. 
‘There seems to be quite a “‘revival’’ on the | 
subject of fruit and fruit trees, and we are’ 
happy to record the fact. Scarcely a day | 
passes that we have not some query put to_ 
us, or sent to us, in regard to the best mode 
of cleansing and renovating this or that kind 


of tree. 


JAUFFRET’S MODE OF MANUFAC-=- 
TURING MANURE. 

We promised, some time ago, to give Jauf- 
fret’s mode of manufacturing manure from 
straw, weeds, and other vegetable matters. 
Jauffret is a Frenchman, and has taken out a 
patent for his mode in France and England, 
but that cannot hinder the practicing his mode 
in this country, provided he has not also ob- 
tained a patent from the U. States. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a condensed statement of his mode. 

The first thing to be done, isto prepare a 
quantity of what he calls saturated water, 
which is done by having a vat made of any 
convenient size, which is half filled with 
water and into which is thrown weeds, and 
almost any kind of vegetable matter that will 
ferment readily, so as to fill it, with the water, 
three fourths full. He then adds, to a vat 12 
feet long, six feet wide and six feet deep, ten 


We gave some hints upon this subject, not pounds of quick lime, and five ounces of sal- 


long since, in the Farmer, and we are willing 
to renew them as often as they are likely to | 
do good. 

A friend enquires, What will be the effect of 
using common soft soap upon different kinds | 
of fruit trees? We answer him, that it will 
have an excellent effect in cleansing and in- | 
vigorating the tree. If it be an apple tree, | 
and have a rough, scaly, mossy bark, it had | 
better be scraped first, and then the soap will | 
have a good chance for action. ‘The follow-| 
ing extract, from a letter published thirty | 
years ago in the Agricultural Repository, will 
corroborate our statement. It is by N. 
Hammond, of Easton, in Maryland. “A 
gentleman of this neighborhood, some years 
ago, observing the situation of his trees, and 
having unsuccessfully used many applications, 
at length directed their trunks or bodies to be | 
washed and well rubbed with soft soap; and | 
it is not easy to imagine the early change | 
which appeared in their bark and foliage; the | 
bark became smooth and glossy, and seemed 
sound and beautiful, and he thought the tree | 
was greatly improved in every respect. I. 
have tried the same experiment, and with| 
equal advantage to apple trees, pear trees, | 
and peach trees, and am persuaded they have | 
been greatly benefitted by this process. It is | 
used in the spring, and may be repeated as 
frequently as the trees appear to require it.” 

RENOVATING AND CURING WOUNDS ON 
Trees. We last year published Forsyth’s 
composition for healing wounds on trees, and | 
for renovating trees that are decayed. We) 
again publish it, in order that we may remind | 
those who have heretofore read it, and to in- 
form those who have not. We know that it} 
is a sort of “all-healing ointment” for fruit} 
trees, and ought to be much oftener applied 
than it is. 

Take one bushel of fresh cow dung, half a 
bushel of lime rubbish of old buildings, (that 
from the ceilings of rooms is preferable,*) 
half a bushel of wood ashes, and a sixteenth 
of a bushel of pit or river sand; the three last 
articles to be sifted fine before they are mixed; 
then work them well together with a spade, 
and afterwards with a wooden beater, until 
the stuff is very smooth, like fine plaster used 
for the ceiling of rooms. 

APPLICATION OF THE Composition. Care 
must be taken to prepare the tree properly 
for application of the composition, by cutting 
away all the dead, decayed and injured parts, 
till you come to the fresh, sound wood, leav- 
ing the surface of the wood very smooth, and 
rounding off the edges of the bark with a 
draw knife or other instrument, perfectly 
smooth, which must be particularly attended 
to; then lay on the plaster about one-eighth 
of an inch thick, all over the part where the 
wood or bark has been so cut away, finishing 
off the edge as thin as possible; then take a 
quantity of dry powder of wood ashes mixed 
with a sixth part of the same quantity of the 
ashes of burnt bones; put it into a tin box with 








ammoniac. Then you may add sink water, re- 
fusefrom kitchen, dead animals and ‘such like 
matters. Stir it up occasionally, and if it be- 
comes too offensive in odor add more unslack- 
ed lime occasionally. 

The next step is to have another vat, smaller 
than the other, into which sufficient of the 
above made liquor is to be put to dissolve, or 
mix with the following materials, which last 
prepared water he calls Lessive. 

Take 200 Ibs. of fecal matter and urine 
(from vaults or privies.) 

50 Ibs. of chimney soot, 


400 « gypsum, (plaster of Paris,) 
60 « unslacked lime, 
20 * unleached wood ashes, 
; « sea salt, 


10 ounces of salt petre, 

50 pounds of what he calls Leaven of 
manure. Mix all these with the saturating 
water till it makes a thick porridge. 'The 
leaven of manure is the drainings of a former 
operation, if there has been one. ‘The above 
ingredients should be mixed as follows. Stir 
thé first vat up till it is thick, and then pour a 
portion of it into the lessive vat, into this 


throw the lime, then the soot, then the ashes, | 


then the fecal matters, the salt and the salt 
petre. The plaster of Paris is to be thrown 
in little by little, stirring the mixture to prevent 
caking. When the whole is well mixed, stir 
in the leaven. 

When the above substances cannot be ob- 
tained but at too great expense, Jauffret sub- 
stitutes other things; for instance—instead of 
fecal matter and urine, take 280 Ibs. of horse, 


cow, or pig dung; for the gypsum, 100 lbs. of | 


baked or burnt earth or clayey loam; for the 
soot, 100 lbs. sheep manure and the same 
weight of rich mud; for the unleached ashes, 
50 Ibs. of leached ashes or 2 lbs. of potash; 
for sea salt, 100 lbs. of sea water. If you 
come short of ‘“‘Lessive,” make it up with the 
saturating water, always using the most im- 
pure and putrid that you can obtain. 

Having got the above materials ready, clear 
away a spot of ground and beat it hard so that 
water will not soak in readily, and make little 
pits around this plat into which the liquor 
which drains from the heap may run. Then 
take your straw, weeds, &c., or whatever you 
wish to convert into manure, and put them 
into the vat of lessive, wet and pack them 
into a heap, treading them down so as to make 
them compact. At every layer, of a foot, 
pour on a quantity of the lessive, and tread 
it in so that the whole shall be well mixed 
together, The heap may be six or seven feet 
high, and when all is packed, spread the bot- 
tom of the lessive vaton the top so as to slime 
it all over, beating and pressing all about so 
as to make it as snug and compact as possible. 
At the end of 48 hours a fermentation com- 
mences. On thethird day the top of the heap 
is to be opened six inches, and the sediment 
which was thrown onto the top is turned 
over, and another drenching is given with the 
lessive, and again covered up as before. On 
the seventh day make holes near each other 
with a fork, say three feet deep, and another 











holes in the top, and shake the powder on the 
surface of the plaster, till the whole is cover- 
ed over with it, letting it remain for half an 
hour to absorb the moisture; then apply more 
powder, rubbing it on with the hands, and re- 
peating the application of the powder till the 
whole plaster becomes a dry and smooth sur- 
face. 

As the best way of using the composition 
is found by experience to be in a liquid form, 
it must therefore be reduced to the consistence 
of pretty thick paint, by mixing it up with a 
sufficient quantity of urine and soap suds, 
and laid on with a painter’s brush. The pow- 
der of wood ashes and burnt bones is to be 
applied as before directed, patting it down 
with the band. 

‘The above comprises the principal part of 
Forsyth’s directions for applying his prepara- 
tion. It is some labor to prepare and apply 
it as it should be, but where a valuable tree is 
to be saved, you will find it labor well ex- 
pended. 

We are aware that for some years past 
many orchardists have not considered For- 
syth’s composition so highly as it was former- 
ly held. They think that a composition made 
similar to grafting clay and grafting wax, is 
as good or better. We have tried them all, 
and prefer Forsyth’s; but the operator should 


drenching given and again covered up. About 
the ninth day give it another drenching thro’ 
holes somewhat deeper. In 12 or 15 days the 
manure will be fit to spread. 

It will at once be perceived that it will not 
do to work upon this in freezing weather. 
Our readers will also perceive that the prin- 
ciple of manufacturing manure in this way, 
depends on mixing matters in a putrifying 
and liquid state, with those which are dry and 
inert, so as to bring about fermentation among 
the whole, and reduce them to a soluble state; 
or, as we before expressed it, using a rotlen 
liquor to assist in the decomposition of vege- 
table matters. 





POTATO DISEASES. 

‘Is the disease called curl in potatoes, the 
same as the potato rot?” 

A correspondent asks us the above question. 
In England there is a disease in potatoes call- 
ed the “curl; whether it is identically the 
same as the disease which we call by the more 
expressive name of ‘‘polato rot,” we cannot 
say, not having been there to examine. Per- 
haps some of our readers, who have traveled 
in that country, can inform our friend cor- 
rectly. From Loudon’s description of it, we 
should infer that it was the same disease. He 
says, speaking of diseases of the potato in 





recollect that, in using either, care should be 
taken in cutting away the dead and useless 


England, “The only serious disease of the 
potato, is the curl, and this is now ascertained 


parts, remembering that the whole success of | °° be produced by the too great concentration 


the application and operation is based upon 
the principle of assisting nature, by first clear- 
ing away all obstructions; second, defending 
the wood from winds, sun, weather, and all 
decomposing influences; aud third, by ma- 
nuring and enriching the soil, by which the 


tree shall be supplied with raw material to 


work up into a crop for your benefit. 





of the sap in the tuber, and this concentration 
or thickening is prevented by early taking up. 
This discovery was first made by the farmers 
near Edinburgh observing that seed pota- 
toes from the moors or elevated cold 
ground in the internal parts of the country, 
never suffered from the curl, and it conse- 
quently became a practice, every three or four 
years, to procure change of seed from those 


* If you cannot get any lime rubbish, take some air-| districts.” - 


slaked lime. 
Onton Satve. 





Experiments, by the London Horticultural 


The Genesee Farmer re-| Society, proved that the disease called the 


commends a pounded onion for burns aud | curl was prevented by using unripe seed. 


scalds. 
BLUE-NOSE MACKEREL. 





from the British Provinces, since last Sept. 


Connected with this latter idea we recollect 


Forty thousand of having seen letter written many years 
barrels of mackerel have arrived in Boston, | since, by 


Ww Moody, Esq., of Saco, 
Hon. J. Quincy, where he recommends the 














gathering of potatoes before ripe, for seed the 
|next year. 

As the potato crop engrosses the attention | 
‘of all classes—their value being appreciated 
|since they grow scarce—any thing that will | 
'give any light upon its nature, its physiology, | 

or the causes and cure of its diseases, becomes | 


in the season as the weather and state of the 
Jand will admit. The “White Blue Nose,” 
as it is called, has so far escaped the disease 
better than any other kind; and, on land in 
good condition, yields very well. If planted 
very early, it will bear high manuring with- 
out danger of disease, and yields better than 


interesting, and we wish all would communi- | %her kinds of early potatoes. 


cate such facts as they may have observed in 
this or other countries. 

We wish that some of the societies or in-| 
|stitutions that are able, would commence a 
series of comparative experiments in analys- 
ing the potato, Let some able chemist com- 
mence analysing the potato as soon as formed, | 
and continue to analyse during the successive 


' 


stages of its growth, carefully noting the MAS boone be wilfully blind. 


Friend ‘Taber’s method of raising turnips is 
deserving of notice. As is seen by his state- 
ments, if he does not make his sheep “cut 
their own fodder,” he makes them do much 


jtowards producing it; and if any man, after 
| seeing the condition his flock of sheep has 


been in for a few years past, after having 
heen wintered chiefly on straw and turnips, 
will pronounce turnips good for nothing, he 
We learn that by 


gredients, and what the difference of material | folding his sheep at night, a part of the sum- 
was from time to time, and what in those that | mer, he has sometimes raised enough turnips 


rotted from those that did not. 
practical value would thus be elicited. 
REPORT ON CROPS. 


To the Trustees of the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society. 


Something of | to afford them one bushel a day to every fifty 
sheep, through the foddering season, and this 
done only with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of leached ashes to the manure the sheep 
make upon the land. 


We recommend a gra- 


tuity to friend Taber for his crop of English 


The Committee of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, on Crops, have exam- 
ined the claims of the several competitors for 
premiums, and report as follows: 

| ‘They recommend that the first premium on 
| Winter Rye be given to Moses Taber of Vas- 
salboro’, fur his crop of twenty bushels on an 
jacre. 

‘The first premium on Winter Wheat, they 
‘recommend be given to Moses Taber, for his 
|crop of thirteen and one-half bushels on 
‘three-fourths of an acre. 

| On Potatoes, they think Moses Taber en- 
|titled to the first premium, for his crop of one 
| hundred and seventy-five bushels on an acre; 
‘to Johnson Frost, of Winthrop, for his crop 
|of ninety-one bushels on fifteen-sixteenths of 
}an acre, the second premium. 

They recommend that the first premium on 
Barley be given to Moses Taber, for his crop 
of thirty-two bushels on an acre. 
| They award the first premium on Pump- 
| kins, to Moses Taber. 

They think Moses ‘Taber is entitled to the 
| first premium on Compost Manure. 
| On Corn, they recommend that the first 
premium be given to Dudley Hains of Read- 
field, for his crop of ninety-three bushels on 
an acre; the second premium to E, C. Snell 
of Winthrop, for his crop of sixty-three bush- 
els on an acre. 

Mark Stevens of Fayette, they think is en- 
titled to the first premium on Spring Wheat, 
‘for his crop of sixteen bushels on an acre. 

The first premium on Ruta Baga Turnips, 
\they think should be givea to S. N. Watson 
‘of Fayette, for his crop of one hundred and 
| fifty bushels on one-fourth of an acre. 

They recommend that the first premium on 
Carrots be given to Cyrus Sampson of Win- 
throp, for his crop of two hundred and seven 
bushels on forty-three rods. 

The Committee remark that in consequence 
of the unfavorable season for Grain and the 
Root Crops, and the almost universal com- 
plaint of short crops, they have given premi- 
ums for lighter crops than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be justifiable; we say this, 
too, without intending to sanction the opinion, 
if such opinion exists, that to be entitled to 
\the premiums of the Society, the crops must 
|be very large. The farmer who raises sixty 
‘or seventy bushels of corn to the acre, and 

does it by superior skill, without a heavy out- 

‘lay of manure and labor, is doing better for 
himself, and confers a greater favor on the 
public, if he lets his process be known, than 
he who produces one hundred bushels or 
more by a greater outlay, though the cost of 
his corn may be less per bushel. Other things 
are to be taken into the account. Generally 
other parts of the farm suffer for manure 
when enough is applied to ove portion to pro- 
duce the hundred bushels to the acre. Again, 
it is, in our climate, attended with the almost 
certain loss of the following grain crop, by 
“lodging” before it is filled, and the equally 
certain heavy crop of very poor hay—the 
making of which often amounts to half its 
value. On some farms, as in the case of Mr. 
Hains, on which but a small part can be tilled, 
most of it being too full of rocks to be plow- 
ed, such a course may be encouraged, if, by 
repeated hoed crops, the manure is so far 
spent as not to endanger the following crops; 
but we believe it is generally to be condemn- 
ed. We are not quite prepared to recom- 
mend Mr. Snell’s method, that of hoeing corn 
hut once; we are aware that on moist farms 
it was last year difficult finding periods when 
the land was dry enough for repeated hoeings. 
‘This may be an excuse for him; still his get- 
ting sixty bushels of good corn to the acre is 
evidence that his former culture has been 
good; otherwise his corn would have been 
overrun with weeds, 

We remark again, that some of the state- 
ments were altogether too indefinite in regard 
to kind and quantity of manure used. “Load 
of manure,” as used by farmers to denote 
quantity or bulk, is no more definite than 
“considerable of stone,” “as big as a piece of 
chalk.” Some of the statements are so far 
short of what they should be, that we should 
have been under the necessity of withholding 
the premiums had we had no other means, 
than the statements, to get the facts. An 
economical application of labor and manure 
in the production of crops, is what the Soci- 
ety wish to encourage—not simply the raising 
of great crops. To judge of this, Commit- 
tees must know something of the kind and 
condition of the soil, the kind and quantity of 
manure applied, and the manner of applying 
it, and the whole course of culture. 








turnips. 


All which, with accompanying statements, 


is respectfully submitted. 


Narsan Foster, per order. 


Mr. Taber's | Statements. 


To the Com. of Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 


I have raised, the past season, on one acre 


of deep, mellow loam, (asmall part stiff clay) 
thirty-two bushels of barley, of the two row- 
ed variety. 
was manured with about twenty loads of long 
manure, and planted with potatoes. 
and harrowed late in the fall to kill witch 
grass, 
month, and sowed with two bushels of seed. 


The year before, this ground 
Plowed 
Plowed again the middle of the fifth 


Harvested first of eighth month, as soon as 


the larger part of the ears were in the red 
row. 


With me I have found much the best time 


to cut this grain, @ fortnight too soon, as 
some say. 
as much will shatter if left to get fully ripe; 
and the straw, with a small quantity of tur- 
nips, is worth as much for winter feed for 
sheep, as a good crop of English hay from 
the same ground. 
grain, as it ripens early, threshes easy, straw 
the best of any for fodder, and comes in sea- 
son when the stock of provender with farmers 
is short, for swine in particular. I have found 
it excellent food for working horses, if scald- 
ing water be put to it some hours before us- 
ing. Fowls, too, are very fond of it—and in 
old times good warm biscuit were made from 
the flour, very well to the taste and much for 
the health of some farmers’ families, as I 
know by experience. 


In this way more grain is saved, 


I consider this a valuable 


I do not consider the crop raised by me this 


year, a large one; but as it was frequently re- 
marked as being the best on our road, [ enter 
for premium. 


Moses Taper. 
Vassalboro’, 1st mo., 6, 1848. 


To the Committee on Crops. 
I offer, for the Society’s premium, my crop 


of English turnips, raised the present season, 
on ove-half acre of land, three hundred and 


ten bushels. 

In the fall of 1836 this ground was a bound 
out green sward. Plowed late in fall—intend- 
ed, as usual, with me for this crop, to manure 
by yarding sheep over night for three or four 
weeks previous to sowing, but it being a cold 
and naturally moist piece, with concave sur- 
face, could not get the flock on, but about 
one-half the time, and that only a few nights. 
The other had six horse-cart loads of weak 
manure; the odds and ends, mere scrapings 
where manure had been, and all the piece 
harrowed several times, with a heavy, sharp 
harrow. Seed sown broad cast the 20th of 
7th month. Less than one day thinning the 
plants, and weeding completed the after culti- 
vation. Harvested last week in tenth month, 
done by odd jobs, cannot say how much time 
was spent. All acquainted with raising Eng- 
lish turnips, know itis not a great work to 
dig one-half an acre, when they grow large. 

I consider the turnip crop one of the most 
valuable, to the farmer engaged in sheep hus- 
bandry in particular. Learned writers, in our 
State, to the contrary, notwithstanding, may 
compare them to snow balls in value for feed- 
ing stock—I am certain that there is a saving 
of many tons of hay annually in feeding my 
flock, by using, on an average, some six hun- 
dred bushels English and ruta baga turnips, 
and I leave you to be judges in the question, 
just stating the fact that for several winters 
my flock have been fed from nine to twelve 
weeks, morning and noon, with straw only, 
and one bushel turnips (English turnips in 
early winter, ruta hagas later,) to twenty-five 
sheep, with foddering of coarsest hay at night, 
and they have fully held their own on this 
feed. Now | would ask these gentlemen if 
they believe the turnips had nothing to do 
with the health and good condition of my 
flock, seldom having a sick one, and still more 
rare losing one by disease, never by leanness 
or poverty in my flock. 

Some years I have kept an exact account 
of labor in raising turnips, and found the cost 
of fencing, digging stones and stumps, (as | 
have always taken the most unproductive 
pieces of pasture, or some worn out patch of 
land) including all expense of cultivating, to 
be from three to four cents per bushel; and 
this is fully returned in a few years by the 
increased productiveness of land after the 
turnips. The present statement of this year, 
includes all the manure, except yarding sheep 
a few weeks, spring and fall, that I have used 
for many years in raising turnips. 

I submit this crop to your consideration, 
for premium. Moses ‘Taser. 

Vassalboro’, 1st mo., 6, 1848. 


Mr. Hains’ Statement. 
| To the Committee on Crops. 


premium on coro, — 


















| Having made an entry for the Society’s 
premium o1 1" herewith give you a 
statement of my manner of cultivation and 
to | the amount of crop on one acre and twenty i 
, at in one | have been known to 


naturally very strong. ‘This piece of ground | 
yielded about one ton of hay the last year, 
1846. I plowed it, in the fall of °46, with a 
Prouty & Mears plow, ten inches deep, and 
spread on the piece about five cords of old 
manure, and cross harrowed once, In the 
spring of °47, | spread on six cords of green 
manure, and barrowed length and crosswise 





Hoed it twice, without hilling, keeping it | 


silked, I cut out all that appeared unproduc- 
tive and fed it to the hogs and cattle; cut the 





and eight bushels of ears of good sound corn, 
and some ten or fifteen bushels of poor, which | 


crib. Dupvey Harnys. 
Readfield, January 8, 1848. 


To the Committee on Crops. 

The soil on which I raised my crop of ruta 
bagas, which I enter for the Soviety’s premi- 
um, was a yellow, rocky loam; the ground 
had been cropped with the scythe some ten 
years; it was broken up in the fall of 1844, 
sowed with oats.in °45, and with barley in 
°46, without any manure. Last spring | 
spread on five loads of green manure, from 
my stable; plowed and then harrowed the 
same, then spread on two loads of old ma- | 
nure and harrowed again; opened the rows, 
two feet asunder, and strewed in plaster suf- 
ficient to whiten the ground; after which [| 





sowed the seed, and covered slightly with the | 


June. The first of November I harvested 
from one-fourth of an avre, one hundred an 
fifty bushels. My crop was not so large as I |; 
have formerly raised, from the fact, as I be- 
lieve, that I let the plants stand too near to- 
gether; the turnips were smaller, but very 
smooth and good. Last year | raised nine | 
hundred and twenty bushels from one acre. 

S. N. Warsow. |; 
Fayette, Nov. 15th, 1847. t 


} 


TIME FOR PLANTING CORN. 
The time for planting Indian corn varies, 
according to the locality or season in which 
it is intended to grow. In the southern por-| 


planted in January or February, whereas, at 
the extreme north, east, or it is not usually 
done before the latter part of May or early in 
une. 

It is a rule with many, to make the flower- 
ing or unfolding of the leaves of vegetation, 
and the appearance, or pairing, of certain 
birds, as natural guides. For instance, some 
plawt when the apple tree is burstifg its 
blossom buds, or when the June berry or shad 
bush is in full blow; others adhere to the old 
Indian rule, in planting as soon as the leaf of 
the white oak is of the size of a squirrel’s 
ear; while not a few listen tothe notes of 
the whip-poor-will and cuckoo, as unerring 
guides. But we have ever found, from ex- 
perience, that a period somewhat later than 
those just named, when the ground has be- 
come sufficiently warmed by vernal heat to 
cause a speedy germination of the seed, is far 
more favorable and safer from late frosts and 
the depredations of blackbirds and crows. 
Corn, planted in the middle and northern 
states, from the 20th of May to the Ist of 
June, with proper management, can be made 
to vegetate in four or five days, and in a week 
more, will be large enough to weed. If plant- 
ed too early, it will often lie in the ground 
two or three weeks before it will come up, 
and by the middle of June, it will not be near 
so large nor vigorous as that planted towards 
the end of May. 

Previous to planting, the germination of 
the corn may be hastened by steeping it, as 
directed at pp. 54, 90, of the current volume; 
and the kernel may be completely protected 
against the ravages of grubs, wire worms, 
birds, squirrels, &c., by smearing it over with 
tar, dissolved in boiling water, and then roll- 
ing it in powdered plaster until it is dry. 
Thus treated, it has been known to come up 
in 24 hours. [American Agriculturist. 
The following are the articles referred to 
above: ' 
Sreer ror Inpian Corn. Take Ib. of 
saltpetre (nitrate of potash,) and dissolve in 
6 quarts of water; or 2 lbs. of copperas 
(sulphate of iron,) may be dissolved in 5 or 
6 quarts of water. Let your seed corn soak 
in the mixture from 24 to 36 hours before 
planting, and it will not only be less liable to 
the attacks of birds and worms, but the young 
plants will take an earlier start and be more 
vi in their growth. 
‘pak FOR least. It was observed by 

Baron Humboldt, that simple metallic sub- 
stances are unfavorable to the germination of 
plants, and that metallic oxides promote it in 
the exact ratio of their oxidation. Conse- 
quently, he was induced to seek some sub- 
stance with which oxygen might be combined 
in such a manner as to facilitate its separation. 
In order to effect this, he made choice of 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas, in which he 
immersed some seeds of the common garden 
cress (pepper grass,) which exhibited germs 
in the remarkably short period of siz hours; 
whereas, when immersed in water alone, 
they did not germinate in less than thirty-two 





was not measured, it not being suitable to |“ ")> 


growing Indian corn. 


;or less affected with disease. 
the ground was subsoiled to the depth of 16 


intelligence. 


The latter experiment may be tested, ata 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


FACTS IN FARMING. 
The cultiva- 
with a two horse cultivator, (which is the best | tion of potatoes has become so precarious for 
kind of harrow for greensward or broke-up | the last four or five years, that it may be of 
land,) manured in the hill, three feet by two service to publish an account of experiments, 
and one-half feet apart, with a compost from | Ve" if they have proved unsuccessful. q 
my hog-yard, made principally of muck, will therefore state my experience, such as it 
about one-half a shovelful, and a spoonful of | 'S» With a hope that it will be of more or less 
plaster to the hill; planted about the 20th of | benefit to those engaged in the same calling 
May, with a large eight-rowed variety of corn. | ®8 myself. 


trifling cost, and should it succeed, as stated 
above, the germination, or coming up of many 
seeds, many be accelerated at least a week or 
ten days. 


I have planted on a variety of soils, inclu- 


clear from weeds. Soon after the corn had | “img a heavy clayey loam, gravel, black vege- 
table earth, loam, rich in animal and vegetable 
matter, and on a light, sandy loam. 
stalks at the usual time, harvested about the latter, I have always succeeded in raising 
middle of October, and the amount of corn | sound potatoes, and I consider such a soil the 


y high | . : 
in this piece was, when husked, two hundred | ™%t certain of producing a sound, healthy 
crop. 


In the 


In 1845, I planted my potatoes in April, 


June, and July. 


orm. 


Those planted in 
May, 1 found succeeded best; and the vines 
\of those planted late decayed early in Sep- 


A. tember, soon after the young tubers began to 
Mr. Watson's Statement. fi 


On the 15th of May, 1846,1 planted an acre 


of potatoes, on a moist loam, suitable for 
One part of the field, I 
manured with newly-slacked lime; one with 
wood ashes; one with charcoal; one with bone 
|dust; one with poudrette: and another part 
with plaster, lime, ashes, and salt, mixed. 
The result was, that the largest yield and the 
least rot, occurred where lime only was ap- 
| plied, at the time of planting, in the hill. 


Observing that the two rows of potatoes 


rill. 


nches. 
hird greater. 


harsh treatment. 


says the wise man. 


The master havis 








‘| whipped, but all to no purpose 


}mnext tothe corn, which occupied a part of 
| the last named field, were entirely free from 
| disease, and produced well, last season (1847, ) 
. IT planted a lot alternately, with two rows of 
hoe—this was done some of the first days of | oorn and two rows of potatoes; also, a small 
>| patch exclusively with potatoes, in the same 
| field, manuring the whole with lime in the 
‘Those produced between the corn were 
all sound, and continue so to the present time, 
jand were abundant in their yield; whereas, 
| the others, planted by themselves, were more 
A portion of 


On this part, the produce was one (all the days of their lives, 


From my experience, as above, 1 would | flash of lightning. 
recommend potatoes to be planted among | and scattered through the park—they had 
Indian corn, before the 15th of May, in a | been used to see the flash, before the report 
light, sandy loam, or some other dry soil, | of the cannon; they threw up their heads and 
tions of the United States, it is generally | sub-soiled 16 inches deep, with a gill of new- | pricked their ears to listen. With the first 
ly-slacked lime, applied to each hill. 
Orange County, N. Y., March 27th, 1848. 
{American Agriculturist. 


D. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
Many who keep horses are not aware that 
they are thinking animals, and have feelings, 
passions and affections very much like human 
beings, although they cannot talk. 
who do not appreciate the character of the 
horse, are apt to treat him without love or 
mercy, and without any appeal to his natural 
The Bible sayeth, “The horse 
knoweth his owner,” and he knows more, for 
he knows when he is used as a horse should 
be used; and in respect to treatment, the 
Turk and Arab have much the advantage of 
many Christians I could name—the Pagans 
make friends of their horses, they love each 
other, and on the sandy desert or the wild 
plain, they lie down side by side, and each is 
equally ready to resist the approach of an 
enemy. 
A horse may be taughtlike a child, by those 
who have won his affections; but the method 
of teaching is by showing distinctly what you 
wish him to do, not by beating him because 
he does not understand and perform at the 
outset all you desire of him. 
men, have very different intellectual capaci- 
ties and tempers; but all may be mastered by 
kindness, while the best, the most high spirit- 
ed and the most generous, will be ruined by 


People 


Horses, like 


At the circus, you have ocular demonstra- 
tion that the horse understands the language 
of man; and man may learn more virtues 
than one, if he will observe the habits of his 
horse. *“‘Ask the beast, he will teach thee!”’ 


A neighbor of mine on Long Island, N. Y., 

having a favorite horse which always accom- 

panied him in his journeyings to and from the 

city, who by stopping at a noted tavern on the 

road, generally got top-heavy by the time of 
starting fur home. The horse knew when 
his master was drunk, by his vascillating 
motion, and on these occasions would regulate 
his movements so as to prevent his master 
from falling, if possible. One night he stag- 
gered out of the tavern and was helped on 
the saddle; before he had gone a mile be fell, 
and his foot bung in the stirrap; the horse 
stopped, and with the big tear rolling in bis 
eye, the compassionate animal looked on his 
drunken master, and revolving in his mind 
how best he could help him, he gripped the 
rim of his hat with his teeth, but this gave 
way, and again the drunkard’s head smote 
the ground; he then seized hold by the collar 
of his coat, [the man’s bead lay near the fore- 
foot of the horse] and thus beld him up till he 
was able to extricate his foot from the stirrup. 
st some blood from a cut 
on his head, and ge. . terrible fright besides, 
was now comparatively sober; he was able to 
mount, and arrived safe home, where be re- 
Jated the above particulars, and thanking 
God for his narrow escape, he next day join- 
ed the temperance society. It is ten years 
ago. ‘The man and horse live like brothers, 





|came out, they recognized each other—the 

man by naming his horse, and the horse by 
‘Jaying his head on his master’s shoulder.— 
| The gentleman relinquished the horse, and 
the thief was traced and transported. 

A favorite old hunter in Somersetshire, 
| England, being locked in the stable, and hear- 
ing the cry of hounds, became very restive. 
|The groom seeing he wanted some sport, 
‘saddled him, and placing a large monkey on 
' the saddle, turned him loose. ‘The horse fol- 
‘lowed the sound of the pack, and was first in 
| at the death of the fox; but the amazement of 
the hunters was extreme, on observing the 
monkey holding the reins with all the dexter- 
ity of a true sportsman. 

I saw a man hold his watch before the eye 
of his horse, and ask, What is the clock? It 
was four, and the horse’ struck the floor as 
many times with his foot. Being told, make 
ready, present, fire, he seized hold with bis 
teeth, on a cord hanging on his shoulder, thus 
drawing the trigger of a pistol which was 
fastened to the saddle on his back, and so the 
pistol exploded. 

Four years ago, a gentleman in Brooklyn 
owned a horse; when told to salute the com- 
pany, he stood on his hind legs like a dog, 
and looking round, gave a nod with his head. 

Sir Walter Raleigh makes mention of a 
horse which lived in his time, of whom it is 
related, he would restore a glove to its owner, 
after his owner had whispered the man’s 
name in the horse’s ear. When shown a 
piece of money, and asked how many pence 
it contained—suppose it to be a shilling—he 
would strike the ground twelve times with bis 
foot. ‘This renowned horse is alluded to by 
Shakspeare, in “‘Love’s Labor Lost,” Act Ist, 
Scene 2d. 

.A gentleman commanded a troop of cavalry 
in an English regiment, for many years on 
the continent, and at the battle of Waterloo, 
when the army was being put on the peace 
establishment, the horses in his troop, or the 
remains of the troop, perhaps sixteen, (for 
many had fallen) were brought to public sale. 
The officer was a landed gentleman; he 
thought it was a pity to see these noble ani- 
mals, who had often charged with him up to 
the cannon’s mouth, fastened in butcher, bak- 
er, or cab-men’s wagons; he purchased the 
entire lot; he turned them loose in a fine grass 
| park of his own, there to eat, drink and sleep, 
One afternoon 
| there came up a dark cloud, and presently a 
The horses were feeding, 


























peal of thunder they all galloped to the centre 
of the park and fell into line, as straight as if 
‘backed by their riders; they stood in this po- 
sition for some time, when, finding it was a 
false alarm, they, each horse, returned to his 
own tent, 

About the same period a baker was ascend- 
ing Westminster street, London. At 10 A. 
M. he was mounted ona fine black horse, 
having Panniers strapped, and one hanging 
on each side of the horse. (Panniers are 
large baskets made to fit the sides of the borse, 
and hung with leather straps across hig back 

—each basket will hold about fifty loaves.) 

Just as the horse and his rider came in front 

of the barracks belonging to the Horse Guards, 

the truinpet sounded for the morning parole; 

away flew the horse—the baskets dancins— 

j the loaves jumping and rolling in the strét, 








drawing on the bridle, with the other grasp- 
ing the borse’s mane, his hat flying aloft like 
chaff before the wind, and his long snowy 
locks streaming astern—like Gilpin of old in 
his famous race from London to Bambury— 
onward flew the horse, charging up to the 
front rank of the cavalry, an officer guessing 
at the joke, motioned two of the troopers, 
who fell back in the rear, the horse charged 
through the gap, wheeled to the right, and 
took his place in the line—there stood the 
horse, his ears pricked up and quivering like 
a Palmetto leaf in a thunder gust—there sat 
the baker, bis feet dangling on the shoulders 
of the horse; [the panniers kept him forward] 
he kicked, he coaxed, he sweated, and he 
swore—the horse was immovable, listening 
for the certain sound of the trumpet! 
The mob burra’d, a burst of laughter ran 
through the ranks. An officer recognized the 
horse, and informed the Colonel that he lately 
belonged to their troop. ‘The Colocel was a 
man of feeling, and being willing to do the 
horse a pleasure, he sounded the charge; 
away they flew, the baker, the bread, the 
baskets, and the horse, keeping up the line 
with the best of them. The Colonel put 
them through some extra manceuvers to grat- 
ify the borse; when they were dismissed, one 
of the officers being pleased with bis spirit, 
made a purchase of the horse on the spot. 
The baker finding, by sad experience, he 
could never drive from the sound of the 
trumpet, parted with him most willingly. 
Now where is the man, baving the spirit of 
a man in bis carcass, that will abuse this 
noble animal? Garant THORBURN. 
P. S. As you would save the strength 
and wind of your borse, drive slow up a bill, 
and as you would save your own and your 


horses limbs, drive slow Nee . pa 


Fuax compaxy. A company in North- 
ampton are about commencing the manufa c 
ture of flax, and offer to contract with the 
farmers for their flax straw, after being 
threshed, at $12 per ton. 


Tremoco. This is the name of a — 
ble brought from Africa to London, and re- 
pos = by Messrs. Keding & Hunt, of 
that city, to be cultivated for the parpoes of 
manuring lands. We presume 't # sim) 
to any green crops ploughed in. 
so.venT Law. Strong 
SE tens aa to have the present 
to introduce the old fashioned gaol law again. 
The re refuse to repeal it, but have 
made some amendments that make it still 
better. 























like things of life—the baker, with one hed _ 
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